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This paper is published as a " Signal Service Note," but the theories contained 
in it are not thereby endorsed by the Chief Signal Officer, the writer alone being 
responsible for them. 

(2) 
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THE MICHIGAN FOREST FIRES OF 1881. 



The great Michigan forest fires of 1881 swept over four counties in three days, 
destroyed nearly two million dollars worth of property, and killed one hundred and 
twenty-five people. Their extent and irresistible power were largely due to atmos- 
pheric conditions, and they have, therefore, been considered worthy of description 
and explanation by the Signal Service. The data upon which this paper is based 
were gathered by Sergeant William O. Bailey, who is in charge of the station at the 
city of Port Huron, Michigan. Sergeant Bailey has gone over all the country vis- 
ited by the fires, and has taken the testimony of many of the most intelligent of the 
survivors of the terrible disaster. 

The summer of 1881 was excessively dry, and the drought had done its work 
nowhere more effectively than in the wide, blunt, tongue of land which lies between 
Saginaw bay and Lake Huron. At the northern end of this tongue is Huron county. 
South of Huron are the counties of Tuscola and Sanilac, the latter bordering on the 
lake. Lapeer county lies south partly of Tuscola and partly of Sanilac. These 
are the counties that suffered from the great fires. 

In September no penetrating rain had fallen for almost two months. Almost 
every stream was dry. Many wells had become empty. The swamps had been 
burned to hard clay by the sun, fiercer in its heat than it had been for years before. 
The vegetation of the fields and woods had become tinder. The earth was baked 
and cracked, the heat having penetrated to an unusual depth. Ten years before, a 
great fire had burned over the country, and had left standing acres of dead timber, 
and the sapless trunks and dry branches made splendid food for the flames. Some 
of the old trees had blown down, and the forests were full of " wind-falls " and 
of great piles of dead timber which are called " slashings " by the people of the 
settlements. Everything was ready to feed the fires when they finally came. Old 
roots, pine tops, branches, brush heaps, timber, and the parched earth made the 
fuel for the burning. 

In the early days of the hot, dry, August, forest and fallow fires were burning in 
almost every township in four counties. The farmers apparently took no thought 
of what might come from these usually harmless fires. They cleared their lands 
and burned their brush as they had always been accustomed to. Even then they 
had received warnings that ought to have been heeded. In the first part of the 
month, fires were raging in the woods near the village of West Branch, on the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central railway. Lumber had been destroyed and 
railway trains had been impeded. The newspapers were beginning to announce 
that, in Tuscola county, large amounts of property had been destroyed, and even 
that life had been endangered. Notwithstanding the warnings, however, the farm- 
ers continued to start and feed the local fires. It was in August that the people of 
Tuscola first took alarm and began to fight the flames. The farmers of Huron and 
Sanilac, however, were evidently unconscious of the danger that threatened them, 
and on the first of September hundreds of local fires were still burning strongly all 
over the district. 

(3) 
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The meteorological journal of the station at Port Huron announced on the thir- 
teenth of August, the presence of "dense clouds of smoke from the forest fires," 
and that "large forest fires in the west and southwest are plainly visible from the 
station." The fires were beginning to be the question of the day, and apprehen- 
sions of disastrous results began to be entertained. Conflagrations were spreading 
in such a way that the people were forced to recognize what might happen. The 
flames had seized upon some of the " slashings " in Sanilac county. By the 
second of September, a conflagration had nearly destroyed Carsonville, and had 
burned houses, barns, and standing timber in the vicinity. At the same time the air 
was so filled with smoke that the sun was obscured, and the winds were dry. 

The first important conflagration began on the thirty-first of August. The 
original fire had started in Lapeer county, and it spread northeastwardly, along the 
valley of the south branch of the Cass river, into Marlette, a township in the south- 
western part of Sanilac county. The fire advanced northward, spreading through 
the centre of Marlette township. It traversed the forests as far north as Moore, 
then changed its course and spread in the direction of Custer and Watertown town- 
ships. It reached the village of Sandusky at about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
There it destroyed three buildings — a church, a school, and a dwelling. From San- 
dusky it went northeastward, raged through the swamps west of Black river, crossed 
that stream, and at four o'clock burned a part of the village of Deckerville. Thence 
the fire swept through the forests and " slashings " of Marion and Bridgehampton 
townships. 

The wind changed to the north about dark, and, increasing in force, soon put out 
the flames. Before this, however, the conflagration had become general, and other 
villages than those mentioned had been threatened. 

This fire was driven by strong, changing winds that grew to be gales as the flames 
advanced. The path of the fire through the village of Sandusky is shown on the 
accompanying diagram. 

It was noticed, after the fire had passed, that the vegetation north of this path 
was fresh and green, while to the south every growing thing had been burned to the 
ground. 

The spreading of the flames in Sanilac county was the direct result of the passage 
of a thunder-storm over the peninsula. This storm raged violently in the agricul- 
tural districts of Ontario during the afternoon of the thirty-first, and its southern 
quadrant extended as far as Port Huron. 

The great conflagration started on its work of destruction on Monday, the fifth 
of September. It found the embers of the fire of Wednesday, the thirty-first of 
August, ready to be fanned into flames by the vigorous southwest winds that pre- 
vailed. Several days before this, fires had worked their way from the northern part 
of Tuscola county into the southern townships of Huron. By Sunday, the fourth, 
they had united and penetrated into the township of Colfax, and were burning in 
the forests west of the village of Bad Axe. 

All day Sunday the wind was in the southwest, and was very hot. The village 
was threatened all night, and the next day toward noon the wind increased to a dan- 
gerous gale, changing to almost a west wind. The conflagration, as it approached 
the village, was apparently influenced by winds from two points, west by south and 
west by north, which, after a short struggle, were neutralized, and a powerful west 
current drove a storm of hot ashes and fiery cinders into and over the village. The 
fires did not enter the settlement directly, but circled in the air over the house-tops. 
It was twenty minutes only after the first building caught fire when the conflagration 
became general, and the people were seriously alarmed for their own safety. Within 
two hours all the houses in the village, except a few on the north and south, were 
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destroyed. The court-house, which is of brick, was saved, and four hundred people 
found refuge within it. The village stands in a small clearing, surrounded by a 
dense forest, in which were a large number of *• slashings " and " wind-falls," the 
accumulations of many years. 

Bad Axe village is in the township of Colfax. The fires burning in the woods on 
Sunday spread to the north and northeast into the townships of Meade and Chand- 
ler. Even on the fifth the settlers were clearing their lands with local fires. All 
this country had been burned over by the great tires of 187 1, and there was a large 
accumulation of "slashings" and "wind-falls," especially in the southwest part of 
Chandler. For seventeen years this town had been full of lumber camps. The re- 
sult was that there had accumulated from the trimming of trees, great piles of brush, 
44 pine tops," old knots, branches, etc. These, with the 44 slashings " and 44 wind- 
falls," furnished an abundance of fuel to feed a running fire. 

The conflagration began spreading about noon of the fifth of September. Fresh 
to brisk west winds forced it across the line into the central and northern parts of 
Meade township. Here it met strong southwest currents. These swept it across 
the northwest corner of Lincoln and through the interior of D wight into Port Aus- 
tin, thence southeast through Huron, Gore, and Rubicon. Here a union was made 
with the conflagration spreading northeast from the head waters of the Cass river. 

Through the townships of Meade and Dwight there prevailed before and during 
the fires strong southwest winds, with occasional changes to the west. This con- 
tinued until three o'clock in the afternoon, when the wind suddenly changed to the 
north and blew a gale. Many of the inhabitants say that the wind changed into 
other quarters on Tuesday and Wednesday. On Monday, however, it fluctuated 
between the west and southwest until it finally changed into the north. 

The conflagration spread very rapidly, burning down large, green, forests, and tak- 
ing almost every farm house, barn, and granery that stood in its path. On section 
fifteen, in Meade, occurred the first destruction of life. In passing northward the 
fire touched only the western and northwestern parts of Lincoln township, where 
the soil is low, flat, and marshy. By one o'clock the fires began to spread north into 
Dwight township. The wind still blew from the southwest, with occasional shifts 
to the west, so that the fires kept moving toward the northeast. The fires broke 
through from Lake and Hume townships, about on a line with the lowest range of 
sections. These townships border on Saginaw bay, and the winds coming from the 
water toward the heated and rarefied air on shore, naturally held firmly in the west 
without any oscillations toward the southwest. Therefore the fires near the south- 
ern limits of Lake and Hume were held in check by the moist westerly winds, 
which were of sufficient force to drive the flames eastward into the township of 
Dwight. Here they were met by the more powerful and controlling southwest 
winds. As the flames increased and spread eastward into Hume, the destroying 
forces were increased, and, consequently, a larger number of buildings were destroyed 
than in Dwight, where the <4 slashings " and 44 wind-falls " were not numerous. The 
fires were driven back from Hume by the north wind about half past three o'clock. 

One gentleman, who is vouched for by Sergeant Bailey as a very trustworthy man, 
says that the temperature in Huron, at seven o'clock in the morning, was ninety- 
nine degrees in the shade. This can be accounted for by the nearness of the forest 
fire and the direction of the wind ; moreover, the thermometer was not properly ex- 
posed. The observation, however, is entitled to consideration as an indication of 
the true state of the atmosphere on the morning of the fifth of September. It was 
impossible to verify the reading of the thermometer, because, very few of the people 
of the section possess or consult such an instrument. 

The southwest gale that blew the fires into Huron township, was sufficiently strong 
to prostrate trees thirty feet high and six or eight inches in diameter, while young 
poplars, from six to nine feet high, were beaten down flat, or broken off about a foot 
from the roots. - 
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The village of Port Austin, on Saginaw bay, was threatened from one to half-past 
three o'clock, when the wind changed to northerly. In these northern townships 
the north wind, which was a gale at first, continued to blow a fresh breeze all night. 
On Tuesday morning, the sixth, the wind changed to the west, and blew very hard 
all day until midnight, when it. blew very hard from the southwest until four o'clock 
Wednesday morning. 

The west wind which was blowing in Huron township at half-past one, increasing 
in force as it approached the centre of rarefaction, drove the conflagration to the 
eastward, and, shaping its direction to the outline of the coast, forced it across the 
northwest corner of Huron township, and into the village of Huron City. Here it 
became, literally, a whirlwind of fire, and raced through the whole length of the 
settlement. It penetrated the forests, and continued with terrible speed in the 
direction of Port Hope. 

The southwest wind changed suddenly to the west, at half -past one, at Huron City, 
and ten minutes later the wind again changed a few points north of west and blew 
a gale. A black, ugly-looking, cloud, appeared in the northwest quarter, with de- 
tached fragments whirling about the centre. As this cloud advanced toward the 
village, darkness came on, and then the reflection of the conflagration in the direc- 
tion of Grindstone village was seen. The western sky was splendidly illuminated, 
and revolving sheets of flame escaped from the woods and came, with almost light- 
ning speed, in the direction of the village. The path of the fire was calculated to 
be between eighty and a hundred rods wide. 

During the burning of Huron City the fires were spreading southward. They 
were accompanied by violent west of northwest winds as they moved down through 
Huron township. This was the general direction of the wind as the fires advanced 
from the north on the townships of Bloomfield and Rubicon. As the conflagration 
spread and the area of destruction grew larger, the atmospheric forces became more 
violent and vast sheets of flame were driven great distances through the air. By 
two o'clock the fires had reached the neighborhood of Port Hope, a village in the 
northern part of the township of Rubicon and on the shore of Lake Huron. A lit- 
tle after two o'clock the whole eastern front of the village, bordering on the- shore, 
was in flames. At about half -past two the wind changed to the west, and the people 
began to congratulate themselves that what was left of their property would be 
saved, as the west winds would hold the flames toward the lake. Their hopes were 
short-lived, however ; for there soon came a report that the whole western country 
was on fire. The village was saved by great exertions, but the danger continued to 
exist all the next day, and until the fires were extinguished by a heavy rain on 
Wednesday night. 

The land about this village is undulating and prairie -like, and the soil is a fine, 
black loam, of good productive quality. South of the village, in the township of 
Rubicon, the damage caused by the fire was very great, for the flames had gathered 
strength as they advanced, and the gale had grown with the fires. 

The whirlwind that carried the fire into and through Huron City, and thence 
southeast through the forests and into Port Hope, seems to have hugged the coun- 
try adjoining the lake coast, and to have ultimately broken through to the lake 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section thirty-five. All the trees thrown down by the wind lay with their tops 
toward the south-southeast. 

The country adjoining the lake shore is a low, flat, swale, and, before the fires 
came, it was covered with an undergrowth of young poplars, in the midst of which 
stood some dead timber, left after the fires of 187 1. This swale does not rise more 
than one or two feet above the surface water of the lake, and it extends about a 
quarter of a mile back to a point where the land rises abruptly about thirty feet. 
On the high ground the land is rich and productive. In some places on the low- 
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land there were large groves of green timber. Before the fires these groves were 
so dense that the eye could not penetrate them more than eight or ten rods. Now, 
nothing is left but the dead, charred, and disfigured trunks of trees, some of them 
standing, but most of them thrown down. 

The wind which accompanied this fire in its passage southward was strong enough 
to tear the roofs from barns, to throw down log-houses, to lift persons from the 
ground, and to hurl them short distances through the air. Toward the southern 
part of Rubicon, at the village of Forest Bay, an east-southeast current of wind 
was encountered. This struck a barn that had been unroofed by the west-northwest 
current, tore off a black ash rafter, thirty feet long, six inches square, and weighing, 
probably, two hundred pounds, and carried it ten rods. It was stopped by a board 
fence, under which it ploughed. 

The fire-path is about twenty rods wide, and, although irregular, it is clearly de* 
fined, and shows where the fire broke through the forests a quarter of a mile to the 
west-northwest, and descended the steep hill to the edge of the swale, 

While these northern fires were spreading to the northern limits of Sigel town- 
ship, and to the northwestern limits of Sand Beach, which lie southwest and south 
of Rubicon, another conflagration had come up from the southeast, passed the head 
waters of the Cass river, and was spreading northeasterly. 

This conflagration spread from the northern part of Tuscola county, and followed 
the course of the Cass river through the dense forests in Elkland and Novesta town- 
ships. It then swept over the highlands in Greenleaf and Sheridan townships, and 
then onward over Colfax, Bingham, Verona, Sigel, Austin, Argyle, Minden, Paris, 
and the western parts of Sherman and Sand Beach. The conflagration was the re- 
sult of a union of the local fires, on the same days, (Sunday, the fourth, and Mon- 
day, the fifth of September,) on which the fires began to spread from west of the 
village of Bad Axe, in the town of Colfax. 

The fires began to spread from the township of Elm wood. There was little loss 
here. The conflagration passed over the southeastern corner of Brookfield, in Hu- 
ron county, and over all of Grant township except the northwestern corner. Col- 
fax is directly northeast of Grant, and Sheridan is directly east. The fires spread 
northeastward and eastward through the forests in Colfax and Sheridan, and along 
the lowlands, both north and south of Cass river. The stream was bordered with 
forests of green trees, interspersed with the usual patches of standing dead timber. 
The green timber was chiefly soft wood. The " slashings " were, in many places, 
twelve and fifteen feet high, the heaped up " wind-falls " accumulated during ten 
years. The winds before and attending this conflagration were, like those that 
pushed on the fires from the neighborhood of Bad Axe, invariably from the south- 
west, and were very vigorous. 

In moving toward tne lake, the fires followed the course of the two branches of the 
Cass river, which divide in the township of Novesta. That which followed the north 
em branch united with the conflagration, the course of which was first described. 
That which followed the southern branch joined the conflagration which was raging 
northward through the forests, swamps, and lowlands adjoining Black river. Thus, 
through the agency, among other things, of these water-courses, the fires were almost 
simultaneously sent forward from different quarters, and eventually united in a gen- 
eral conflagration which spread over an area of two thousand miles. 

The fires surprised Cass City at about a quarter of twelve. At this time the local 
fires in the township of Novesta were rapidly merging into a conflagration, south of 
the Cass river. Scattered fires, both forest and fallow, were numerous throughout 
Novesta and the townships of Evergreen and Argyle, and thence eastward. The 
exact time of the breaking out of this conflagration is not known, but, as Cass City 
is distant only six or seven miles northeast of the western limits of the burned ter- 
ritory, it is inferred that the conflagration developed and started a little after eleven 
o'clock on the morning of the fifth. 
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' The story of the fire at Cass City is like that which has been told of other fires. 
There were the same heat and darkness preceding the appearance of the flames, and 
there was the same strong southwest wind. The wind is said to have been so strong 
at this place that a man could not stand up against it. There was the same dry- 
ness^ — the dryness of soil, and streams, and wells — that the drought had made every- 
where. Only one well in the village furnished water. The rain of Wednesday 
brought relief. Two houses and a few barns and fences near the limits of the settle- 
ment had been destroyed. The fires had passed over a ridge of green timber about 
a half mile from the settlement. 

The land west of Cass river rises about twenty feet toward the village, while on 
the eastern side it is perfectly flat for many miles. At the forks of the two branches 
of Cass river the fires raged fiercely, thoroughly devastating much valuable farming 
property. 

This conflagration, like the first, increased in vigor as it advanced. When it had 
reached Greenleaf, in Sanilac county, its growing magnitude was marked by the 
increased number of casualties. From there it was driven by the southwest winds, 
growing stronger all the time, over the townships of Austin and Bingham, to the east 
and northeast. 

The fires reached the township of Argyle, east of Novesta, a little after two o'clock 
in the afternoon. The accompanying winds were west and southwest, but here we 
meet, for the first time, the story of a strong northwest gale, that blew fiercely for a 
few minutes during the burning of the fires. 

Very much the same conditions prevailed in Bingham township, in Huron county, 
further to the northeast, on the northern branch of the Cass river. The northwest 
gale began to blow there, on section thirteen, at a few minutes past two. It was so 
. strong that it lifted the roof from a barn and carried it about fifteen rods. Mean- 
while the fires were burning in the forest toward the south and southwest. Shortly 
afterward the wind backed again into the southwest, and continued to blow with great 
force. 

The fires reached Verona, directly north of Bingham, about three o'clock. The 
land throughout the region is a series of hills and ravines following the course of 
Willow creek to the north. The news of the conflagration which had begun at Bad 
Axe, and the course of which has been described, had been brought to Verona about 
two o'clock in the afternoon by persons who drove almost literally through the 
flames to reach their homes. Verona is directly east of Colfax, so that here the 
two conflagrations almost, if not quite, touched. The fire came on with the west- 
southwest gale. Before the flames reached the village there was total darkness, the 
smoke blotting out the daylight. The northwest gale here lasted fifteen or twenty- 
minutes, and then the wind changed back to the southwest. 

The land to the east and northeast of Verona is low, flat, and swampy, and 
the fires spread through these lowlands into Bloomfield township. They also 
spread over Sigel, which is east of Verona. They were so fierce and rapid in their 
work that whole villages were burned almost in an instant. 

From Sigel the flames pushed eastward into Sand Beach. Monday morning had 
been very bright through this part of the state, and there were no signs of the ap- 
proaching conflagration. At noon the people of Sand Beach noticed that the sky 
had become copper-colored. A little later it was red, and by two o'clock the dark- 
ness was so dense that people began to go about with lanterns. On Wednesday, 
the day on which the fires were extinguished, the wind changed to the north and 
blew from the lake. 

The fires swept over Paris at about half-past two. They came from the west in a 
solid wall of flame fifty or a hundred feet high. It had been dark at noon, and to 
the intense darkness which spread over the country is attributed some of the loss of 
life. The sky was clear on Monday evening, but the fires continued to burn all day 
Tuesday. 
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The strength of the northwest current may be judged from the fact that, in Sher- 
man township, it caught up a wagon weighing a thousand pounds, and hurled it 
fifteen rods across a railway track. There were here also indications of the pres- 
ence of a strong northeast current. 

On the north half of section fourteen and the south half of section eleven, an area 
a mile long escaped the flames, while southwest of this point twenty persons and 
almost all perishable property within a square of sixteen miles were burned. Here 
the opposing southwest and northwest winds met, and their struggle for supremacy 
created a roaring noise which was noticed with much alarm by all with whom Ser- 
geant Bailey talked. The northwest current developed a superior strength and forced 
the fires toward the southeast across the northeastern corner of Minden village. 

The struggle of the winds caused many vagaries of the flames. In the midst of 
the general destruction a shanty would be left untouched, or a gate would remain 
intact while the house, barns, granaries, and fence were destroyed. Northeast of 
Parisville the fires divided, and the property of some farmers was burned while that 
of others was untouched. At the Polish church in this village, a cluster of seven 
houses within an area eighty rods in diameter escaped, while everything outside this 
area was burned. On section seventeen, a rick of hay and a surrounding rail fence 
escaped destruction, while the owner's house, barn, stable, and fences were entirely 
destroyed. On the southeast quarter of section ten, a large house escaped, while a 
barn, ten feet to the northward burned. In some places fences on the west side of 
the road would be destroyed and fences opposite would escape. 

The land is high, and, in some places, rises a good deal above the surrounding 
country, sloping toward the swamps in Paris and Bingham townships. At sections 
twenty-two and twenty-seven of Bingham township another ridge rises about forty 
feet above the lowlands. A broken series of these ridges extends in a direct line 
from Greenleaf township, through Austin, Bingham, and into Paris. The people 
call them " hog-backs." The soil is rich and productive, and many fine farms were 
situated on the " hog-backs." In Greenleaf, Austin, and Bingham the conflagration 
swept entirely over them, destroying almost every building. Those in Paris would 
undoubtedly have met the same fate had it not been for the timely change of wind 
into the northwest. On sections six and seven in Paris, and one and twelve in Bingham, 
there was conclusive evidence of powerful northwest currents. The forests, a dense 
growth of maple, pine, and hemlock, were badly burned, and the charred trunks of 
fallen trees rested invariably toward the southeast. Near the town line, at Smith's cor- 
ners, two frame houses fronting the road escaped both wind and flame, while two barns 
only three or four rods toward the southwest were reduced to ashes. Westward from 
this locality, the swamps showed marked evidence of intense heat and strong winds. 
The young poplars were beaten down flat on the ground, facing the east and south- 
east, and, in some instances, were broken off short at the roots. Most of these es- 
caped the fire, but the " cat-tails " were burned to the ground. 

At Minden, the wind on Monday morning was in the southwest ; toward noon it 
grew brisk, driving up clouds of smoke. Darkness came on about an hour later ; the 
wind was then in the same quarter, blowing a gale. The conflagration was discov- 
ered in the forests, about two miles southeast of the village, about half-past three. 
At four o'clock the>wind came like a flash of lightning, bringing the fire with it. 

At this place the southwest wind tore off a part of a barn roof, and carried it a 
hundred rods. Another part of the same roof was caught by a northwest current, 
and hurled about a hundred and twenty rods into the summer fallow. 

Like, the other two, the southern conflagration was influenced altogether by south- 
west winds, changing to westerly as the flames approached the lake coast. 

If started in Millington and Tuscola townships, and spread over Vassar and 
Indian Fields. Heavy fires had occurred in Fremont township on Thursday before the 
fifth, but it was not until the heavy southwest wind of Sunday arose, that danger was 
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feared. The wind increased in force on Monday, here as elsewhere, and drove the 
fires through the townships of the southern part of Tuscola county. Railway communi- 
cation was broken at Cass, in the central part of Tuscola county, about two o'clock on 
Monday afternoon. The fires spread eastward through Watertown, Fremont, Kings- 
ton, and Koylton. In Lapeer county the conflagration swept through Burlington 
and Burnside. Then it entered Sanilac county, burned over Maple Valley township, 
Flynn, Elmer, Marlette, La Motte, Elk, Speaker, Worth, Lexington, Burt, Washing- 
ton, Sanilac, Bridge hampton, and Marion. All Sanilac county had thus been visited 
by the different fires. 

The rains of Wednesday extinguished all the fires, and the strong wind storm was 
over. 

The course of all the fires, which together made the great conflagration, was 
mainly toward the northeast. How the fires ran racing over the four counties has 
been told, but the story gives no picture of the terrible fury of the storm of fire and 
wind, that destroyed the property and lives of the farmers and settlers. 

The heat from the flames was so intense that the people felt it while the fires were 
miles away, and sailors at Forestville felt it uncomfortably at a distance of seven 
miles. It withered the leaves of trees two miles from its path. Whole fields of 
corn, potatoes, onions, and other growing vegetables that were not touched by the 
flames, were roasted by the heat. It even became the cause of an unnatural growth, 
and peach, apple, and other fruit trees burst forth in blossoms. Fish in the streams 
were killed by the fierce heat, and after the fires were over their dead bodies were 
found floating on the surface of the water Birds, escaping from these terrible 
Aames, were carried far out into the lake, and, dazed and blinded, and finding no 
resting place, were drowned. Several witnesses gave an account of a curious phe- 
nomenon illustrating the intensity of the heat. A peculiar blue-white flame would 
sometimes burst forth from ignited tree stumps, flicker a few seconds, and then the 
strong winds would suddenly extinguish it. . It resembled a lighted candle. Ser- 
geant Bailey says : "Oxygen and carbon will ignite at a temperature of four hundred 
degrees, Centigrade, and, as the old tree stumps were badly charred by the fires of 
1 87 1, they were essentially a carbonaceous substance. The air was highly charged 
with gases, and, with the temperature raised to four hundred degrees or over, the 
causes of the phenomenon can, I think, be traced to these conditions." The phe- 
nomenon attracted attention in several places. Even the earth sometimes took fire. 

The speed with which the flames and wind travelled, and the tremendous powers 
they exerted are almost incalcuable. Some of the effects of the wind have already 
been given. Large boulders were rolled along the ground as if they were pebbles. 
The conflagration is described as roaring like a tornado, and as giving forth loud 
explosive sounds, that were terrifying. As the storm advanced, it uprooted great 
tree's, blew down buildings, carried roofs through the air, lifted men and women 
from their feet, and threw them back violently to the ground, in some cases seriously 
injuring them. The flames literally raced through the country, licking up villages 
almost in an instant. An anonymous writer says : " Dark and gloomy swamps, 
filled with pools of stagnant water, and the home for years of wild-cats, bears, and 
snakes, were struck and shriveled and burned almost in a flash. Over the parched 
meadows the flames ran faster than ahorse could gallop." Horses did gallop before 
them, but were overtaken and left roasting on the ground. 

Sometimes the flames were carried beyond buildings, and would then circle back 
and burn what had at first been spared. Sometimes everything for a mile would be 
burned, and then patches from ten feet to ten rods wide would be untouched. Here 
and there lanes hardly twenty feet wide would be burned, and a half-mile of fuel 
would be left on either side. The fire would run within three feet of a wheat stack, 
and would then glide away and burn a house. Its freaks were numerous and 
startling. 
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Before the fires came the air was thick with blinding smoke, and the darkness 
became almost total. In some places it was actually total. Lamps were lighted at 
midday, and the lights threw shadows as electric lights do. Through the darkness 
flaming balls of punk fell into the villages and fields, and then the fires would 
burst forth on every side. The Aames came rushing on, sometimes in huge, revolv- 
ing columns, then in detached fragments that were torn by the winds from the mass, 
and sent flying over the tops of trees for a quarter of a mile to be pushed down to 
the earth again. Flames were seen to leap many feet higher than tall pines, and 
everywhere over the burning country sheets of flame were flying in every direction. 

The people of the four counties suffered as men and women have rarely suffered. 
Men, women, and children, old and young, were burned while they were flying along 
the public highway. The fires burned so intensely, and with such devouring force, 
that household articles were snatched by the flames, as their owners carried them 
into the air. Some of the fugitives were lifted from the ground by the strong wind, 
and were seized by the flames as they fell. Some saved their lives by scooping 
holes in the earth and burying their faces to escape suffocation, the fire, meanwhile, 
burning up their clothes and blistering their flesh. Others found refuge in wells, 
where they clung to the walls with fingers and toes, for twenty-four hours. 

Tfte flying sand and smoke blinded people, who walked, in the gathering darkness, 
into fire-traps. Those who escaped were blind for weeks. During the burning of 
the fires half-naked creatures made their way into village streets, often bearing the 
charred remains of the dead with them. Many found refuge from the fires in the 
lake, and even there they were suffocated by the smoke blown from the shores. The 
cinders, falling in the water, made a lye, so that it was necessary to go down several 
feet under the surface for drinking water. The remains of many of those who were 
burned were unrecognizable, so thoroughly did the fires do their work. Not only 
were the domestic animals killed, but wild beasts perished in the forests. They 
were tamed by fright, and herded with cattle and horses. One 'man who jumped for 
safety into the lake, found himself in the morning behind a bear, who was as sub- 
missive as a dog. Much sickness resulted from the disaster.- Ordinary malarial 
fevers assumed a typhoid character, and serious lung and bronchial complaints were 
numerous for many weeks after the outbreak. 

ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS. 

The general atmospheric conditions prevailing during the fires were very favor- 
able to their spread. The winds throughout the state, south of the conflagration, 
were generally from the southwest, while west and north of the fire-belt, a disturb- 
ing cause of sufficient magnitude produced violent and destructive air currents from 
the opposite quarter. ; 

At Thornville, Lapeer county, about forty miles south of the conflagration, the 
wind blew at an estimated velocity of forty-five miles per hour, while the maximum 
heat was ninety-eight degrees. At Grand Haven, about eighteen miles to the west- 
ward, a southerly gale registered fifty-four miles per hour, and at Harrisville, Alcona 
county, the observer reported a southwest wind reaching an estimated velocity of 
thirty-five miles per hour, with clear weather. At Alpena, thirty miles north of 
Harrisville, and a distance of a hundred miles from the scene of the great fires there 
existed air currents from the opposite quarter, not, however, of so great velocity. 
The weather there was cloudy, and rain in all probability was falling not far from 
the station. 

Conditions north of the burning territory strongly favored north to west winds, 
and while the fires were raging and generating abnormally high temperatures 
abnormally low temperatures prevailed only a few hundred miles to the west and 
north. It is stated that a cold northerly wind reached the burning district about 
three in the afternoon. 
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The geographical distance from Port Austin (Huron county) to Harrisville is forty 
miles, and to Alpena, seventy miles, in a northerly direction. At Harrisville, Mr. J. 
E. Fair reported that a southwest wind was blowing thirty-five miles (estimated) per 
hour at two o'clock. At Alpena the observer reported, at 2.34 p. m., a northwest 
wind blowing twelve miles (registered) per hour. The conflagration at this time 
was fully developed. 

The wind in that locality must have changed between 2 and 2.34 p. m., and as 
the distance from Port Austin to the most distant station (Alpena) is seventy miles, 
its accelerated motion when it reached Port Austin, about three o'clock, can be 
imagined. 

NATURAL CAUSES. 

The natural causes and promoters of the conflagration, as has been indicated by 
this paper, are, therefore, as follows : 

1st. Prevailing south to southwest winds for many days prior to the outbreak of 
the fires. 

2d. A superabundance of hot air pushed northward by the prevailing winds from 
a locality reporting abnormally high temperatures. 

3d. An area of low atmospheric pressure north of the fires, which was hedged in 
between two areas of high barometer, thus inducing a general circulation of air cur- 
rents of opposite extremes of temperature. 

4th. Opposing winds of unusual velocities south of the centre of lowest depres- 
sion, and near the conflagration. 

5th. A protracted drought during the months of July and August, a partial ab- 
sence of rain and dew deposits during a period of from six to seven weeks, and, in 
many localities, no precipitation during that long interval. 

6th. Soil dry, parched, and baked to such an extent, that, in many places, it was 
actually cracked open. Swamps sun-dried ; grass, dry and withered ; wells and cis- 
terns, exhausted, and, in some places, no water for many miles from running streams 
to accommodate cattle stock. 

LOCAL CAUSES. 

The local causes of the conflagration were : 

1st. Acres of dead timber left standing from former forest fires. Many "wind- 
falls," "slashings," pine tops, and other inflammable material distributed over hun- 
dreds of miles. 

2d. Carelessness of the settlers in the management of the hundreds of " local 
fires " burning over the territory. 

The unprecedented spreading of the flames can, doubtless, be traced to the con- 
ditions spoken of in paragraphs three, four, and five, of natural causes in connection 
with those described as local causes. 
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The following 


ts a recapitulation of losses, with the latest directory i 


report on population. 


Settlement. 


Population ac- 
cording to the 
last Directory 
(1880). 


Number of — 


O 


Township. 


Village. 


Hamlet. 


tn t£ 
bfiu 

"3 • 


"G v 

A u 

<■> *i 
u, tn 

©•8 


tn 

O 

tn 
V 

> 

3 


.2 « 

£ en 

> 


(/furonCountv.) 
White Rock".... 









40 


12 


181 


O 

10 



O 

53 






3 


l S 


1 
1 



















1 
1 
8 
1 

22 


17 






Sherman 








28,086 


do 




Adams Corners. 


25 





Sand Beach 




4.343 



do 


Sand Beach... 




600 


Rubicon 






94.915 


do 




Forest Bay 


50 
400 


do 


Port Hope . ... 


7 
4i 
95 

2I V 

3 


3i 
13 


3 











8 

22 

96 

70 

32 

l 9 

47 

14 

88 

74 

446 



154 


14 
2 












14 

2 

123 




50,782 
20,705 
37.M8 
60,000 


Gore 






Huron 








do 


Huron City... 




75 


Port Austin 






800 


do 


Grindstone.... 




250 
800 





do 


Port Austin... 







Dwight 






12,075 

5.778 




Hume 








do 


Port Crescent 




300 


Lake 


1,164 



Caseville 








do 


Caseville 








do 










Fair Haven 











do 










Oliver 








1.932 

9.161 

76,881 
70,831 
70,400 
4,770 
15.684 

3.715 

35.203 

38,812 

279,382 


Colfax 








Verona 








do 


Bad-Axe 




150 


do 


Verona 




Chandler 






Meade 








Lincoln 








Bloomfield 








Sigel 








Paris 








do 






60 


Bingham 






143,102 


do 






50 


do 




Ubley 








Sheridan 






77 


9 




10 


8 


















36,542 



2,441 




do 




North Burns... . 




Grant 




do 








do 


Kilkenny 






Lebewaing 










do ... g 


Lebewaing. ... 








Brookfield 








2 886 












Total 


20,089 


1,613 




70 


1,107,538 








{Sanilac County) 
Greenleaf 








166 
185 


62 




5 


4 

8 


71,524 
121,259 


Austin 








do 




Cumber 


25 


Minden 






81 




51,805 


do 








Delaware 






216 




94,422 
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Recapitulation— Continued. 



Settlement. 



Township. 



Delaware 

do 

Forester 

do 

do 

Marion , 

do 

Wheatland 

Argyle 

do 

Evergreen 

Lamotte 

do 

Moore 

Custer 

do 

Bridghampton 

do 

Sanilac 

do 

do 

Washington... 

do 

Watertown 

Elmer 

do 

Marlette 

do 

do 

Flynn 

do 

Elk 

do 

Buell 

do • 

Lexington , 

do 

do 

Worth 

do 

Fremont 

do 

Speaker 

do 

do ..„ 

Maple Valley.. 

do 



Total . 



( TuscolaCounty) 

Geneva 

Wisner 

Akron ........ . 

do 

Columbia 



Village. 



Forestville 



Forester 

Richmondville 



Deckerville.. 



Sandusky. 



Farmers 

Port Sanilac. 



Marlette.. 



Peek. 



Croswell... 
Lexington. 



Amadore. 
Fremont . , 



Speaker. 
Beekit... 



Hamlet. 



* *- o 
e o « 



Charleston.. 



Argyle . 



Lamotte. 



Pine Hill. 



Anderson. 



Elmer. 



Germania . 
Omard 



Buell. 



Melvin.. 



Akron. , 



SO 
350 



200 
150 



150 
So 



600 

75 



So 



500 
50 



50 



300 



5° 



600 
1,000 



3°o 



150 
70 



Number of — 



3 • 



is. § 

u *■» 

o.g_3 



250 



26 

o 

143 

o 



MS 



30 
41 



3 2 
17 



72 
8 



*9 



35 
o 
o 

57 
12 

67 
4 
o 

3 1 
o 



7 
o 

77 
o 

27 



14 
o 
o 



21 
O 



26,341 I 1,557 



50 



48 



55 



o 
.2 « 

> 



12,426 

15,400 

, o 

82,138 

o 



70,616 



13.444 
14,167 



14,483 
9,807 



22,889 
3,040 



8,985 



18,264 
o 
o 

23,220 
5,000 

17,169 

2,001 

o 

20,680 

o 



4,764 

o 

32^648 

o 

11,587 



3,200 
o 
o 



1,656 

o 

8,192 

o 



5,292 

o 



$760,078 
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Recapitulation — Continue d. 



Settlement. 


Population ac- 
cording to the 
last Directory 
(1880). 


Number of — 





Township. 


Village. 


Hamlet. 


.2 £ 

3 * 

*-8 


(0 73 

u « 

J T3 


4 

> 
3 


It 

> 




Unionville . ... 




400 
25 




12 




O 
O 

O 











do 




Columbia 





Klmwood 




5.422 


do 


Gagetown 




300 
50 





do 




Elmwood 


' 





Elkland 






28 

















































30,365 


do 






400 
50 




do 




Elkland 



60 


O 




Novesta * 






22,054 


do 




Novesta 


25 


Ellington 






22 


4 




11 


3 

11 
19 


O 

O 
O 
O 
O 

O 

O 


7.9 11 



do 




Ellington 


70 


Aimer 






2,093 



Fair Grove 








do 




Fair Grove 


50 





Guilford 







Denmark 











Juniata 








2,988 



do 


Watronsville. 




35o 



100 


Indian Fields... 


1,230 



do 


Wajamega 




Wells 






3,022 
7.572 


Kingston 








do 




Kingston 


85 


Koylton 






6 



13 


23 





8 


O 

4 


5 







5.256 

271 




Dayton 








do 


Dayton 




300 


Fremont 






: 4.074 



do 






150 


Vassar 






10,721 



do 








Tuscola 






271 



do 


Tuscola 




600 


Arbela 









do 




Elva 


50 





Millincton 






2,393 


do 








Watertown 






3 





674 



do 




Watertown 


50 








Total 




255 







$106,317 








( Lapeer County. \ 
(North portion \ 
Rich 






















Burlington 












1,616 


do 














Burnside 






12 








7,841 


do 






125 
125 


do 


Deanville 















Total 




12 







19,457 
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Recapitulation — C on t i n u e d. 



County. 



Huron County , 

Sanilac County 

Tuscola County 

Lapeer County , 

Aggregate 

Port Huron and Northwestern Railway Co's. losses 

Grand total valuation of losses 



Number of — 



«0 -rt 

s >» 

3 " 



1,613 

i»S57 

255 

12 



3»437 



3.437 



CO "O 

rt o 



70 

55 
o 
o 



Is 

■4-1 (0 

rt co 
3 O 



$1,107,538 
760,078 
106,317 

9.457 



125 



$1.983. 390 
20,000 



125 



$2,003,390 
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